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GESTAS AND SPECIAGES 


Tuxtepec, Oaxaca. May 1-5. This tropical town 


on Butterfly River (Papaloapan) was the 


birthplace of Porfirio Diaz, whose 30 year 
reign as President of Mexico was brought 
to an end by the Revolution of 1910. Com- 


mercial fair and regional folk dances. 


Cuyutin, Colime. May 1-5. A yearly festival. 
regattas, floots, 
and such. 


Swimming contests, o car- 


nival, beach parties, 
Zacvaltipan, Hidalgo. May 1-6. Commercial fair 

with products of the region. Jaripeos, horse 
and sporting events. 


race, dances, 


Yucatén. 
Mérida, 
traditional religious fiesta during this week. 


Conkal, 
near 


May 1-8. A colonial village 


Conkal is the scene of a 


Ozuma, State of Mexico. May 3. A half-pagan, 
half Christian held on the crest of 
Zempoaltept! Hill. Baskets, 
and about, 


evoke the gods for rainfall 
crops, and the witchdoctor 


villagers with chicken mole, 


ritual 
fruits, flowers 
incense are all while hymns 


and abundant 
entertains the 


pulque, music 
and fireworks. 


Quintana Roo May 3. A week's celebration of 


WHERE 


TO GO IN 





MAY climate 


City Temp. 
(F) 
Acapulco 83 
Cuernavaca 74 
Guadalajara 72 
Guanajuato 71 
Merida 82 
Mexico, D. F. 65 
Monterrey 78 
Oaxaca 73 
Puebla 66 
Taxco 76 
Tehuantepec 74 
Veracruz 79 











the Holy Cross in this extreme eastern corner 


of Mexico. Bullfighting, dancing, a fair 


and fireworks. Pigs, hens, turkeys and other 
the church. 
Lighted candles and sips of licor are pas- 


sed around to the faithful. 


animals are sacrificed outside 


Santa Cruz de Atizapan, State of Mexico. May 3. 
Holy Cross Day is celebrated here with tra- 
ditional dances such as the Pastores, Teco- 


motes, ond Arrieros. 


Nogales, Sonora May 3-5. Across the Rio Gran- 
de from Arizona. Flower Festival, including 
parade of allegorical floats adorned with 
spring blossoms, election of a queen, Bottle 
of the Flowers, etc. Many Americans par- 


ticipate in this festivol. 





Acapulco, Gro. May 3-6. A double celebration 
in honor of the Holy Cross of May and in 
commemoration of the frist 
in Mexico via the Philip- 

establishing an 


the arrival of 
Chinese Galleon 
(1789), interchange 
of commerce between Asia and Mexico. 


pines 
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Gémerz Palacio, Durango. May 3-15. May fies- 
tas begin here with this popular fair. Na- 
tives of the region dance the famous Plumas 
and El Arco. 


May 3-15. 
fiesta and popular fair beginning on Holy 


Palmillas, Tamaulipas. Traditional 


Cross Day 


Altotonga, Veracruz. May 5-6. Combination 


patriotic and folklore festival. 


it M 4 
Tepozotlan, 





. May 6. This quaint little 
village near Cuernavaca celebrates the feast 
of the Chinelas or Brinco, featuring gay 
rockets, banners, and dan- 


ces such as the Dance of the Christians and 


costumes, music, 


Moors, for which Tepozotian is especially 


noted. 
Tenabo, Campeche. May 8-15. Regional dances 
and vaquerias highlight this religious cele- 


bration. 


Cardenas, San Luis Potosi. May 10-30. Spring 


Festival with Huastecan serenades, open-air 
concerts and dances. 
Chimaltitan, Jalisco. May 12-17. Fiesta hon- 


oring San Pascual, patron saint of the town. 
Lots of charro events, along with bullfights, 
horse races, cockfights, heavy betting on all 
sides, and dances such as the Jorabe Ta- 
patio in the main plaza. 

ixkokob, Yucata 


May 17-22. Traditional 


May festival, during which booths are set up 





around the colonial church to sell the deli- 
cious antojitos of the region. Carnival attrac- 
tions and tent theaters occupy the main park 


and there are dances in the Municipal 
Palace. 
‘APT 2. 
SAR A 
Garden of Art -— Every Suiiday trom 9 a.m.. 


to 4 p.m. the artists display their works in 
the Jardin del Arte in Sullivan Park (back 
of the Monumento a la Madre). 


exhibit 
of works by renowned painters as Rivera, 
Dr. Atl, Siqueiros, and Tamayo. Misrachi's 
Centro de Arte Moderno (Juarez 4). 


Famous Mexican Artists — Permanent 


Oils — Paintings by the Swiss artist Hans 
Enri are on display in the Galeria Proteo 
(Génova 39, second floor). In the Sala de 
Arte Libre (Free Art) are works by Pedro 
Rodriguez. 


National Art Museum — A large museum ded. 

icated entirely to art. Some Salons change 
exhibitions frequently, others are permanent 
interest 


Of special are: 


2nd floor — Murals by Tamayo; Salg 
Diego Rivera; Sala de la Armistad Inter. 
nacional (usually features a foreign artist) 
3rd floor — Murals by Orozco, Rivera, 
Siqueiros, & Tamayo; landscapes by José 
Maria Velasco; a Salon devoted to con. 
another 


temporary painters; with works 


by José Guadaluje Posada & Joaquin 
Clausell; Sala de Arte Mexicano (usually 
sculpture} 4th floor — Salon Nacional de 
Grabado (engravings). 


On Sundays between 9 and 10:30 am. 
the famous Tiffany Glass Curtain may be 
seen in the main Concert Hall with various 
de Artes 


liahting effects. Museo Nacional 


Plasticas (Palacio de Bellas Artes). 
Modern Sculpture & Paintings — A permanent 
exhibit of contemporary art by such artists 
Arnold 
Belkin, Alberto Goronella, Francisco de Icasco, 
Julie*te La Chaume, Xavier de Oteyzoa, Fe- 
lipe Orlando, Socram and Toledo. From 
April 25 to May 25 will be featured works 
by sculptress Geles Cabrera, from May 25 


as Fernando Belain, José Bartoli, 


to June 25 paintings by Pedro Coronel. 


Galeria Tuso (Hamburgo 68). 

Modern Art — An exhibition of paintings by 
four outstanding young Mexican artists may 
be seen at the Salén del Carmel-Art (in the 
Restaurant Carmel, Génova 70 A). 


Exhibition & Auction — Works by 40 prominent 
Mexican painters will be displayed and 
then auctioned for the benefit of 
children Organized by Sr. Glantz, in con- 
junction with the Sociedad Antipoliomelitis, 
the exhibit and auction will be held in the 
Galeria Glantz (Génova Bldg., Génova 70). 


invalid 


Collective Exposition — Paintings by Froylan 
Ojeda and Nicolas Moreno, and a collective 
exhibition of works by members of the 

Salon, with “Children’’ as its theme, are on 

lisplay at the Salén de la Plastica Mexica 

na (Puebla 154). 

Painting and Sculpture — On May 26 o joint 
Art Exhibit will be featuring 


works by Blanca Diez Gutiérrez and Millie 


inaugurated, 


Ostiz, at the Mexican-North American Cul- 
tural Institute (Hamburgo 115). 
Varied Exhibit — A display of paintings by 


the most outstanding students of the famous 
art school “La Esmeralda’ may be seen 
at the Galeria Chapultepec (by the Monu- 
mento a los Héroes in Chapultepec Park). 


Castro Pacheco —- Exhibition of paintings by 
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Fernando Castro Pacheco. Galeria de Arte 
Mexicano (Milan 18). 


Gesner Armand — Paintings by this artist are 
on display in the Galeria Diana (Paseo de 
la Reforma 489). 


* 
WO KITS 1C dee 


National Symphony Orchestra — The orchestra's 
twomonth outdoor season continues through 
this month, every Sunday under the giant 
trees of Chapultepec Park, 11 a.m. 


Domingos Populares de la Cultura — On Sun- 
day mornings at 11:15 varied programs 
featuring music, drama, or ballet, with art- 
ists of very high calibre, are presented by 
the National Auditorium (Paseo de la Refor- 
ma). Please check newspapers or Audito- 
rium for further details. 


Piano Recital — On May 12 the Mexican— 
North American Cultural Institute will pre- 
sent David Polack, pianist, in concert at the 
Sala Manuel M. Ponce (Palacio de Bellas 
Artes), 9 p.m. In keeping with the usual 
policy of the Institute, the public is invited 
free of charge. 


Youth Concerts — A series of 3 concerts called 
“La Providericia en Mexico" in the Sala 
Manvel M. Ponce of the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes every Wednesday at 9 p.m. 

May 4 — Mérida, Yucatén. Piano-duo 
with Rosa Elena Patrén Mirales and Elsy 
Noemi Patrén Mirales. Works by Bach, 
Babin, Mozart, Brahms and Ponce. 

May 11 — Morelia, Mich. Organist Fran- 
cisco Dorninguez Andrade, interpreting 
Frescobaldi, Bach, Bossi, Jiménez and 
Vierne. 

May 18 — Guadalajara, Jal. Pianist 
David Vazquez Cossio with works by 
Mozart, Beethoven and Domingo Lobato. 


Piano Recital — Mexican pianist Roiz will be 
featured in a recital in the Sala Ponce of 
the Palacio de Bellas Artes, Friday May 13, 
at 9 p.m. 


Opera — Every Sunday during May in the 
Teatro del Bosque (behind the National 
Auditorium) at 5 p.m. Tentative program: 

May 1 — Bellini’s ‘La Sonambula” 
May 8 — Mascagni's ‘Amigo Fritz’ 
May 15 — Rossini's ‘‘Barber of Seville’ 
May 29 — Mozart's “Marriage of Figarro” 


Piano Course — Every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday Maestro Bernard Flavign will 


Native dances — Typical Mexican dances in 


ATA. PA ICI 
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La Pelirroja — Victor Herbert's musical comedy, 


offer a course called ‘‘Perfeccionamiento 
Pianistico"’ in the Sala Ponce or the Pala- 
cio de Bellas Artes. (Contact the Dept. 
of Music at the Instituto Nacional de Bellas 
Artes to register and for further retails, 
Tel. 18-01-80). 


@ DANCES 


8:30; Saturdays 7 & 10; Sundays 5 & 8. 


Brigadoon — This successful Broadway ope- 
retta has been translated into Spanish by 
Salvador Novo and Bertha Maldonado. Hv- 
go Avendafio, outstanding Mexican baritone, 
stars, along with Graciela Garza, Miguel 
Suarez, Teresa Grobois, Carlos Nieto, ballet 
and chorus. Mario Ruiz Armengol is Mu- 
sical Director. Teatro del Bosque (behind 
the National Auditorium, tel. 20-43-32). 
Nightly 8:30; Saturdays 7 & 10 p.m.; Sun- 

costume with sative music. Every Friday days 5 & 8 p.m. 

night, Hotel Vasco de Quiroga, 8:30 p.m. 


hi pe 


— ——" _ 
Ballet Folklérico de Mexico — This outstanding PHEALRE 


group continues to offer authentic ancient 
and regional folk dances every Sunday 
morning in the Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
9:30 a.m. 


Amadeo — A satire about love by lonesco, 
directed by José Solé and featuring Pilar 
Souza and Carlos Ancira. Teatro Orien- 
tacién (berind the National Auditorium, tel. 

20-90-10). Daily 8:30 p.m., Saturdays 7:15 
& 9:45; Sundays 5:00 & 8:00. 

Electra — Sofocles’ tragic classic, translated in 
verse and directed by Diego de Meza, with 
costumes and scenery by Juan Soriano. 


“The Redhead", translated by Martha Fis- 
cher and directed by Luis de Llano. Stars 
Virma Gonzalez and Armando Calvo, with Presented by the Grupo de Poesia en Voz 
Nono Arzu, Alejandro Chiangherotti, and Alta, the cast is headed by Pina Pellicer, 
Manvel Valdez. Teatro de los Insurgentes. Ofelia Guilmain, Radl Dantés, Mercedes 
(Insurgentes 1587, tel. 24-58-91). Nightty Pascual and Amparo Villegas. Teatro Sul- 
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au OF FINE ARTS 


with the cooperation of Mexican 
Association of Travel Agencies 
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Every Sunday at 9.30 A. M. 
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The Glass Curtain made by Tiffany will be shown. 


Tickets with your travel agency or with 
the Mexican Assn. of Travel Agencies aty 
Antonio Caso 61 Teleph. 46-79-36 from 
EA 
monday through saturday. Sundays, =N 
at the National Palace of Fine Arts. 


















livan (Sullivan 25, Tel. 46-07-72). Nightly 
8:30; Saturdays 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5:00 
&8:00. Closed Mondays. 


Los Cuervos Estan de Luto — Debut of a sa- 
tirical comedy, typically Mexican, by the 
young playwright Hugo Arguelles. Presented 
by Fernando Fernandez and directed by 
Virgilio Mariel, the work stars Carmen Mon- 
tejo, Alicia Montoya, Héctor Gémez, and Eric 
del Castillo. Teatro Jorge Negrete Artes y 
Altamirano, Tel. 16-51-39). Nightly 8:30; 
Saturdays 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5:00 & 
8:00. Closed Mondays. 


c as Ec | 


r r 


de Teatro — For the first 
time in Mexico, the Reyna Victoria Theatrical 
Company of Spani will appear, offerin con- 
temporary Spanish and French works. Directed 
and headed by Fernando Granada and Pas- 
tora Pefha the group will iniciate its tour 
through the Americas at the Teatro Fabre- 
gas (Donceles 24, fel. 21-96-14). Nightly 
7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5:00 & 8:00. 





El Viaje — Herbert Cobey’s comedy presented 
in-the-round. This modern version of the 
Greek tragedy of Clitemnestra is directed 
by Xavier Rojas and features Maria Teresa 
Rivas and Eduardo Fajardo. Teatro El Gra- 
nero (behind the National Auditorium, tel. 
20-43-31). Nightly 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 & 
9:45; Sundays 5:00 & 8:00. 


El Pato Salvaje — Ibsen drama, presented by 
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the advanced students of the Theatrical Art 
School. Directed by Dagoberto Guillaumin. 
Sala Villaurrutia (beside the Teatro del Bos- 


que, tel. 20-90-10). Nightly 8:00. Closed 
Mondays. 
Los Millones de Marco Polo — O'Neill's com- 


edy presented by Mexico's Instituto del Se- 
guro Social directed by Ignacio Retes. The 
cast includes José Gdélvez, Ana Bertha Lepe 
and José Elias Moreno. Teatro Xola (Xola, 
tel. pending). Nightly 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 
& 9:45; Sundays 5:00 & 8:00. 


NOTE: Show business is the same in Mexico as 
anywhere else. Dates can change, performances 


may be held over or fold from one day to the 
next, which makes music and theater informa- 


tion subject to last minute changes. 


@SPDRISa 


Horse Racing: Every Tuesday, Thursday, Satur- 


day, and Sunday at 2 p. m. Hipdéddromo de 
las Américas, Lomas de Sotelo, Mexico City. 
Eight races "1-2" selections second and last 
Quinielas on fourth and sixth races. 
Pari-mutuel betting. Over 170 racing dates 
during the 1959-60 season. Classics for 
May: May 8, for a 125,000 pesos added 
purse for three year olds at 1-1/8 miles 
distance. May 22, Handicap de las Ameri- 
cas, for a 200,000 pesos added purse, for 
three year olds and upward at 1-1/4 miles 
distance. May 29, Clasico Debutantes for a 
40,000 pesos added purse for two year olds 
at four furlongs distance. Puet Gate. Au- 
tomatic Photo Chart and Automatic Photo 
Camera at the finish line. Track length: 
6-1/2 furlongs. 


races. 


Bullfights: Sunday 4:30 p.m. Formal Corrida. 
The season started Sunday April 3, in El 
Toreo on Cuatro Caminos, State of Mexico, 
just outside the city limits. Making up for 
lost time the ‘‘Corridas de Toros’’ should be 
in full swing in Plaza Mexico. But with the 
off-again -on-again rumors its wise to check 
the papers in Mexico City on the Friday, 
Saturday, and even on the Sunday of the 
particular fight you plan to see. 


Auto Racing: The following races are set for 
May by the Federacién Deportiva Automo- 
vilistica: May 8, “Sexto Premio Zaragoza” 
for Clase Nacional cars —promoted by Club 
Deportivo Automovilistico de Puebla. May 
22, Sixth Rally of the Mountains is for 
Clase Nacional cars; promoted by Radio 
Volante auto club. May 29, “Hill Climb 
del Popo'', open; promoted by Roda Auto- 
mobile Club. 


Boxing — Arena Coliseo, Peru 77. Fights are 
on Mondays and Wednesdays starting at 9 
pm. Saturdays a cord is scheduled at the 


larger Arena Mexico on Doctor Rio de Io 
Loza 94, at which time the Arena Coliseo 
closes 


Fronton Mexico — Ramos Arispe and Plaza de 
la Republica. Matches daily except Mon 
doys. Tuesday and Wednesdays the car 
storts at 7:30 pm. Fridays 
Saturdays and Sundays match time is 6 pm 


Thursdays, 


Cock fights — Doily, starting at 6:30 pm. & 
Palenque Ar2na, opposite the E! Toreo bull 
ring on Cuatro Caminos, Estado de México 
Betting allowed here. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN COMING MONTHS 


Corpus Christi Day, June 16 — Children dres. 
sed in native costume bring symbolic first 
fruits to be blessed in the church and there 
are special celebrations throughout the Re- 


public. In Papantia, Veracruz, Totonac In- 
dians perform their spectacular dance of the 
Voladores (Flayers). 


St. John the Baptist Day, June 25 — Because 
of the many Juans and Juanitas, this doy 
is an occasion for many porties and fairs 
throughout the Republic. 


Taxco Silver Fair — Usually heid in mid-June, 
fea:uring fiestas, contests, and silver sales. 
Opera — The International Opera season will 


get underway at the Palacio de Bellas Artes 


in June and continue throughout the sum- 


mer. 


Ballet — The popularity of ballet in Mexico 

is attracting more and more first-rate com- 
In August the 
““Mosayev' and Bayde 
and Renault, the Grand Opera 
Ballet of Paris, are scheduled; in September 
the Hindu Ballet Group. Amolia Hernandez’s 
Ballet Folklorico, at present in its third month, 
(See Music). 


panies to visit the capital. 
Ballet 
stars of 


Yugoslavian 


will continue on into June. 


National Symphony Orchestra — A _ special 
series of Mexican music during June and o 
Pan-American Festival of Music in July are 
scheduled by the Orquesta Sinfénica Nacio- 
nal as part of its current season. 


Music — In June Andrés Segovia will present 
a series of guitar recitals, and the Bellas 
Artes Quartet will offer its season. In 


July the Santiago Quartet and the Madrige- 
listas Chorus are 
Palacio de Bellas Artes. 


set for concerts at the 
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thin. math IN ACAPULCO 


M., means the openair ballet, concerts; 
IV and cinema companies are filming madly to 
get in plenty of tropical footage before the 
rainy season cuts loose in all its daily down- 
pour of glory; and yachtsmen both amateur 
and professional are gliding over the bay 
having themselves a high good time. The fe- 
deral government has stepped in, with regard 
10 this latter item, to fix the rental prices of 
boats and thus spare the tourist an agonizing, 
not to mention bewildering, interlude in two 
languages (and all the bilingual frills) often 
accompanying such a simple act as renting a 


hotel 
playa hermosa 
















fracc. hornos - acapulco 
tel. 16-02 


A garden spot 100 yards 
from Karabali Beach 

and beautiful Acapulco 
Continental Pla Bay 


16 rooms 


Acapulco, Gro 


by Carol Miller 


waterworthy craft. It's all part of the game, 
folks. But now the new rates will be enforced, 
and are scaled in accordanc2 with the size of 
the boat, number of motors operated, the 
distance and duration of the cruise, and other 
variable factors. Thus rides can range from as 
little as $ 0.12 U.S. per hour to as high as 
$ 80. A separate schedule is provided for 
craft pulling water skis (with or without skiers, 


we would imagine). 


Tae jet age is moving into Acapulco. A jet 
eowered fiberglass boat had all the notables 
at the Facht Club in a dither and it won't be 
‘ong before other sorts of jet —and atomic— 
powered vehicles are winding through the high- 
ways and airlanes leading into the Mexican 
Riviera. The world is changing and Acapulco 
with it. Even the fashions reflect this surge 
of other-worldliness. It might be classed as 
scientific advancement, or sophistication, or just 
progress —a thing which ved to creep but 
which now steals hurriedly across the bays 
and beaches on little ionized feet. Clothes 
are styled with Outer Space in mind. Scien 
tific expeditions explore the depths if the coast 
al waters with radiation packed equipment. 
One leading company specializing in aerial 
surveys and studies even reports on atmosphe- 
ric radiation. Indeed! We used to concern 
ourselves with rays in the line of infra-red of 
ultra-violet (the kind that afford those splendid 
golden tans tourists love to go home with). 
We were saying, though, that the world is 
changing. 
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iSALUD! 


|. .We take groups of 40 to Mex- 

ico. Each member of our tour before 
departure is supplied with a copy of 
MTM. It is an extremely beautiful 
magazine and is tops in interest to 
lovers of Mexico. More power to 
you!” 

Sincerely, 

John S. Shanly 

President, Shanly 

Corp. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


International 


Salud, and it apparently works. Our 
subscriptions from your area are in- 
creasing for both new ones and renew- 
als. 

Editor. 


iOLE! 


.| want yau to know how 
much my family and my Spanish 
classes enjoy your magazine. Many 
of my students resist reading, but 
will pounce upon copies of your ma- 
gazine which | often have on my 
desk. They vie to get hold of the 
magazine to provide them with ma- 
terial. | am chairman of the New 
Mexico State Dept. of Education, 
Spanish Curriculum Committee and 
take every opportunity to tell other 
Spanish teachers about your magoa- 
zine. | have sent a note to the Di- 
rector of Foreign Languages of the 
state to put in a plug for it in his 
next Bulletin which goes to all the 
Spanish teachers of the state. 

My students loved the article on 
Humbolt and la Guera Rodriguez. 
This it the sort of material which we 
welcome. Most of our students think 


Aeadire 


of Mexico in terms of cactus, heat, 
and Juarez’ brassy nightclubs. We 
are tired of the ugly and the seamy 
side which is what many American 
writers look for. Thank you for 
giving us something about the charm 
and culture rather than the ‘‘burro’’- 
type of picturesqueness. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. L. Speneer 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 


We strive to give a comprehensive 
and definitive coverage of Mexico, what 
it really is, and what makes it tick. Let- 
ters like yours make us feel that we 
may be succeeding, at least so far as 
the limitations of @ magazine permit. 
Anyway you make us feel that it is all 
worth while. Thanks! 

Editor. 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


ing is from the Connecticut Blue Cross; 


Re: Search for Eden — the follow. 


“It is our policy to extend benefit 
to our members for general hospital 
care, or its equivalent, furnished 
anywhere in the world, and we 3 
state in our literature. Should hos. 
pital care be needed in Mexico o 
in any other foreign country, it might 
be necessary for the member to poy 
the hospital bill and forward same 
to us for reimbursement within the 
terms of the membership contrac, 
We have no arrangements for the 
extension of authorized credits in 
foreign hospitals. However, the re 
imbursement would represent the full 
benefits available, computed at the 
<urrent rate of exchange, and pay: 
ment would be made in United 
States funds’. 
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This year of the fiftieth birthday 
ot the Mexican Revolution has been 
marked, as is the universal impulse 
on so solemn a date, by much 
stock-taking, backward-looking, con- 
cience-searching, and whither-from- 
here writing and talk, both learned 
and lay. In November, when the 
actual birthday date is due, there 
will, of course, be many tomes and 
speeches, adding things up. 

There is a lot to look at, in the 
way of extraordinary achievement, 
and remarkable discoveries too, in 
how to get things done that need 
doing, without the money to do them 
with. And —basic in Mexican thin- 
king— without resorting to force of 
any kind, not even penalized pres- 
sures. The net gains carry, in many 
fascinating ways, reasons for self- 
congratulation, but to us the most 
interesting aspect so far, of the stock- 
taking, is the mood of it, which is 
anything but boastful 


Most of the public leadrs and key 
intellectuals — who here play an 
important role in matters governmen- 
tal — have been talking along the 
lines of mistakes made and large 
tasks still to be carried out, which 
outlook took on emphasis after the 
recent visit of Russian bigwogs and 
their hugely drummed-up Fair. It was 
intended to knock the eyes out of 
these backward hinterlands; and pub- 
lic, opinion, duly prepared to be im- 
pressed and humble, backfired. There 
was too much in the show that was 
too obviously, transparently, propa- 
ganda and not real. And, since the 
Mexicans are a highly intelligent peo- 
ple they know one from the other, 
as a rule pretty fast, and resent being 
P. R'd on the level of peasantry sup- 
posed to be bewitched by the drums 
and magic of a travelling medicine- 
show. 


I got to be a popular sport to kid 
the Russians — who for quite a while 
didn't realize what was happening. 
In the upper echelons there set in an 
undercurrent of distaste, the same sort 
of thing that happens privately when 
anyone has the obvisus vulgarity to 


hand himself orchids and applause. 
So the Mexicans, resenting also 
Mikoyan's patronizing speeches about 
their achievements, crystallized their 
self-appraisals into unassuming arith- 
metics of whatever kind — economic, 
social, political. And, since it is a 
national habit also always to kid the 
government, anyone who looks at 
this Year of the Revolution right now, 
to measure history by what vox 
populi says, is likely to get very far 
indeed from both the facts and the 
real feelings. 


Ys 


Praise and propoganda along 
hooray-for-us lines just doesn't exist. 
it can't There are too many problems 
still to be met, working against its 
acceptance, and too ingrained a 
habit of satirical skepticism of any- 
thing coming from public spokesmen. 
The gains, therefore, are so much 
taken for granted that nobody men- 
tions them, and many of them aren't 
even generally known. The dams 
and highways, schools and sanita- 
tion, that could provide reels and 
reels of dramatic documentaries, are 
just there; they exist, continue being 
done, and that's it. 





They are dramatic accomplishments, 
sometimes even truly astounding. But 
the most dramatic are, probably, the 
least corporeal and concrete. Form 
a picture of total confusion, with prac- 















































tically everybody armed and fighting, 
split in dozens and hundreds of 
bands, and a complete breakdown 
of such communications and services 
as then existed, to now, fifty years 
after, is indeed a large change. With- 
in which, the most significant shift is 
the repudiation, by reflex almost, of 
all methods of change based on vio- 
lence or force. 

Local leaders who still pack a gun 
are looked upon with distaste and 
much criticized for it, and people who 
deliberately perturb civic order are 
labelled and dismissed as just plain 
hoodiums — exotic products, imita- 
ting, so people say, those beatniks 
and juvenile delinquents and things 
that infest the peace and quiet of the 
U. S. scene. And so, although the 
present directives of undercover agi- 
tators are, to agitate all-out, via stu- 
dent demonstrations, peasant unrest, 
strikes, etc., the popular sympathy 
that’s aimed at doesn't jell. On the 
contrary, even just causes lose face 
and ground when the struggle to 
right real wrongs is scripted in a 
violent way. 

The vaccine from ten years of civil 
wor and another ten of instability, 
has left a real immunity, so most 
Mexicans will tell you, against blood- 
shed, rioting, or even rowdyness. So 
much has the pendulumn swung, that 
a recent cleanup of dives in Mexico 
City, ordered by the now almost leg- 
endary Mayor Uruchurtu as a “‘de- 
pistolization", produced citywide in 
a capital of nearly five million, a to- 
tal of three guns, three old fashioned 
razors, two filed-down butcher-knifes, 
three icepicks, and a handful of out- 

sized jack-knives. 


O;: course, there are still fiesta 
firecrackers, all sizes. The story 
goes that ex-Emperor Maximilian, 
reminiscing somewhere in a Med- 
iterranean resort with a Councilor of 
his former Court, mused: “‘l| wonder 
what the Mexicans are up to now? 
This very moment..." 

“Ah, Your Excellency, answered 
the Councillor, “Shooting fireworks, 
of course’’. 

Uruchurtu, whose favorite role is 
obviously Jack the Giant Killer, has 
tried very emphatically indeed to 
uproot this sport, which the Mexicans 
make an art of, very much like the 
Chinese. But it keeps coming back 
like grass between old pavements. 





NATIONAL PANORAMA 
NEW FIRMS IN MEXICO IN 1959 


As released to MEXICO/this month 
by the Research Division of the 
Nacional Financiera 


Last year 2,400 new industrial enterprises 
were established in Mexico, registering author- 
ized capital totaling 1,787 million pesos. 

Heavy investments were made in a wide 
range of manufacturing industries, in which 877 
firms were created with capital summing 691 
million pesos: Average investments of less 
than a million pesos were registered in food 
and beverage, textiles, wood and furniture, 
chemical and farmaceuticals, machine parts and 
other fields. Capital put up in the paper, 
non-metal mineral products (construction ma- 
terials) and electric aparatus industries was 
considerably larger. In these three fields 109 
firms were established with authorized capital 
totaling 196 million. 

Almost 40% of the new firms, in terms of 
capital authorized, went into manufacturing. 
Thirty percent was registered in banking, trade 
and real estate —908 companies with total 
capital of 550 million pesos. 

Construction activities were expanded with 
275 new firms and 339 million pesos of ca- 
pital, and 219 businesses with capital totaling 
138 million pesos were opened in service bran- 
ches. 





While the majority of new firms (1,678) 
went to the Federal District, other growing 
industrial centers attracted important invest- 
ments. In Monterrey 205 firms were estab- 
lished, with capital totaling 156 million pesos, 
chiefly in building, food and beverages, chem- 
icals, metal products, and trade and banking. 

The City of Puebla ‘attracted 311 new com- 
panies, with capital totaling 100 million pesos, 
in textiles, food and beverages and trade, 
among others. Guadalajara registered 120 new 
businesses, with capital totaling 60 million, 
mainly in construction, trade and banking and 
various manufacturing industries. 

The Mexican Government hopes that new 
public works in less developed regions of the 
country will produce opportunities for pri- 
vate investment in many new markets. 


aud 


The Inter-American Defense Army 
proposed to the Latin American na- 
tions by the U. S. State Department 
received an unmistakably negative 
response in Mexico. 

The Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
for Mexico has spelled out the rea- 
sons clearly. However, well intentio- 
ned the proposal it is not consistent 
with the economic realities of Mex- 
ico. Rather than put forth such an 
expenditure to increase the Arma- 
ments budget, Mexico wilt continue 
to build its internal strength by cons- 
tructing schools, hospitals, roads, and 
housing. 

All of this merely restates Mexi- 
co's basic foreign and domestic 
policies. For it has the smallest per 
capita arms budget of any country 
in the world. 


Because Mexico has one of 
the most stable governments it has 
developed a real leadership in La- 
tin American affairs. Disarmament 
throughout Central and’ South Amer- 
ica is one of the basic aims of Mex- 
ican diplomacy. 


The recent trip by President Lopez 
Mateos to several South American 
republics spelled out these policies 
This active demonstration of leader- 
ship has prompted European and 
Asian countries, to try Mexico first 
as a means of swinging the rest of 
the Spanish speaking peoples. 

Mexicans regard with amusement 
and traditional courtesy the fine 
speeches and platitudes of U. S. 
politicans who make a habit of 
kicking off a Latin American tour 
here. Such lofty personages as pres- 
idential aspirants and former candi- 
dates urge us to disarm and be good 
neighbors, and to get along with 


everyone. 
Aside from an occasional insurrec- 


tion of the internal variety, Latin 
American nations have been pro. 
perly behaved , 


In rejecting the U. S. proposal, 
the Secretary for Mexico's foreign 
affairs urges other Latin American 
nations to pursue a policy of disar. 
mament and of expending the funds 
thus saved on such worthy projects 
as schools, hospitals, roads, etc. 
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T further complicate the fuss 
about exploding populations, and 
whether birth control information 
should or should not be made avai- 
lable, Mexico has come a cropper 
with newsworthy multiple births. With- 
in the last two months, one set of 
quintuplets, two sets of quadruplets, 
an undisclosed number of triplets, 
twins, and single births have been 
recorded. We assume that no one 
has urged such multiple births as a 
goal to be sought. And we are some- 
what sympathetic to what such an 
experience produces in the home. 
For of course, these startled parents 
had four and five older children all 
robustly making homelife a scene of 
continuous action. Our congratula- 
tions to all concerned —may they 
all grow grow up to be useful cit- 


izens. 


April issue readers recall the 
storm that broke over the proposed 
widening of Tacuba Street. More 
comprehensive planning and zoning 
work will be done betore an east- 
west route through the heart of the 
city is decided upon. Meanwhile, 
the proposal for widening this his- 
toric old street has been postponed 
(shelved) indefinitely. 








in Wow 


CERVANTES IN 


CINCO DE MAYO 


Cinco de Mayo is a big day 
throughout the Republic, has been 
since the historic battle in 1862. 
Parades, speeches, hoopla, and fire- 


atin works prevail. The mood of such 
Pro- GUANAJUATO traditional fiestas doesn't obscure 

the fact that it is a significant date 
sal, Again this year, Cervantes returns tor the entire Western Hemisphere. 
ign | to Guanajuato in an annual festival, Victory for the French would have 
ican} now eight years old and so famous meant the establishment, by Napo- 
sar} that it draws special excursion trains. leon Ill, of an Empire here. 


nds Action takes place in the town 
ects | square —the Plaza de San Roque— 
but villagers and actors. and the city 
itself, so unchanged in Colonial build- 
ings and cobblestoned streets that it 
looks like 16th-century Spain, con- 


Mexico's victory enunciated the Mon- 
roe Doctrine more clearly than any 
similar act in récent history. 





fuss | spire so that everyday life is hard Rong. Fo 

and | to separate from the nightly theater. AN am! 

tion} Presentations are open air —and so ‘ 4 fs ad ge REALIZAGA EM 7000 EL i 

vai- | horses and breezes and night sounds, ae. te mci woe. s prance Oo . | 
per} the watchman's rounds and women's \ ge on ree, ¥ « EAL | 
ith | trips to the fountain are real, and ee 0 


of | gently blended with Cervantes’ mas- 
ets, | terful prose. 

ets, The festival began this year in 
een | March, continued in April, and will 
one | keep going in May, on the 6th and 
$a} 7th of the month, and from May 20 
ne- | to 28 inclusive, with nightly presen- 
an | tations beginning at 8. 
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ne. 
nts 
all 
of | 
: Poster from a census urges citizens to cooperate with census-toker. 
cit- 

CEN SUS: Accelerated training courses and final prep- 

; arations will make May a busy month for 

the prospective takers of the 1960 Census. The counting itself is screduled to be 
sed done in one day of intense and far-flung activity on June 8, when not only 
ore population, but also cattle and land under cultivation will be registered. 
ing The tremendous job will be done by 700,000 citizens working not for 
xst- pay, byt in civic cooperation and to fulfill an obligation imposed by the 
the Mexican Constitution. These census takers will set out to gather information 
ile, from every inhabitant of the Republic: house by house, building by building, 
ris- hut by hut, in deserts and on mountain slopes, in tropical jungles and along 
1ed the river banks, on the beaches of both seas, in huge modern cities, in small 


towns that preserve, unaltered, their Colonial origins, in tiny Indian villages, 
(See page 17) 













































PONY LEAGUE: the au, 


At the French Club, 
Youngsters Ride High 








om Pint-sized equestrians head for the top bar in competi- 
= tion for awards and mastery of one of man’s most 
Soe exacting sports. 


Che Club Hipico Frances is confus- 
ingly known as the French Club to 
those of us who don't get confused, 
but it is a bit confusing to the stran- 
ger, as there is another big French 
Club on the other side of town. 

The horse French Club is out by 
Cuatro Caminos, a mile or so beyond 
the much more impressive Asociacién 
EquestreIt was started, as its name 
suggests, some years ago by the 
French residents of Mexico but with 
time has become increasingly inter- 


national in character 
Nevertheless, a jumping competit- 


ion at the French Club is a thing 
worth seeing, for on these days the 
young and active sudenly distinguish 
themselves from the philosophical 
and fashionable. And, some of the 
oldsters come out to prove to the 
youngsters that as yet they dont 
know everything. And, frequently, 
they do just that. Others go down 
gallantly trying. The unexpectedness 
of the contrasts is probably the most 
exciting thing of it. 

The result, too, is rather surprising. 
For, every year, a larger number than 
you would expect of the French Club 
members show up abroad as mem- 
bers of Mexico's international or O- 
limpic equestrian teams. 
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“Beisbol’ Babies 
Hit a Record 
As World Champs 


Jeanne J. Larson 

Oniy a few years ago, boys’ sand 
lot activities in Mexico were domi- 
nated by soccer. Many an unsuspect- 
ing motorist has run his car up on 
a rock goal or two left in the middle 
of the street after a pick-up soccer 
game. Baseball? It was something 
played by the professionals in the 
Seguro Social ball park. As far as 
children participating in baseball 
games, they didn't. 

Then in November 1954 a group 
of men with vision and enthusiasm 
formed the first Little League in Mex- 
ico, patterning it after similar organi- 
zations in the United States. Under 
the able leadership of Dr. John S. 
Niederhauser, Aztec Little League had 
season. The following 
year, overwhelmed by the response 
which they received in the initial try- 
outs for vacancies in the four-team 
league, Aztec officials found it ne- 
cessary to form an additional four- 
team division, thus affording playing 
Opportunity to sixty more boys be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 12. Still, 
such a large number of aspirants 
remained that a new league, Metro- 
politan, came into being. 

In 1957 Toltec Little League re- 
ceived its charter from the Little 
League organization in Williamsport, 
(See page 27) 


a successful 








Little leaguers From Mexico City give the local sports page a quick scanning 
during a between-innings break in their game with a Monterrey team, 
ployed in Monterrey. 


Above: The Golden Aztecs line up in front of the CMA plane that flew them from 
Mexico City to Monterrey. Below: A runner reaches home plate while the oppo- 
sing cotcher watches in classic resignation. 
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he agave or maguey of Mex- 
| ico! The fantastic plant that 
since precolumbian times has 
given the Indians fiber for cloth- 
ing and shoes, beans and roof tiles 
for their houses, fodder for their ani- 
mals, paper to write on, soap, needle 
and thread (the torn and the fiber that 
can be pulled of with it), not to men- 
tion the maguey'’s many uses in cook- 
ing, and above all the intoxicating 
beverage pulque, once the national 
drink of Mexico, which is made from 
the sup. 

Though with no previous knowl- 
edge of the myriad uses of the moa- 
guey, the tourist who travels though 
north and middle Mexico will marvel 
over the great numbers and varities 
of these fleshy spiny plants, super- 
ficially so like cacti, but a distinct 
genus, the Amaryllidaceae, which 
seem to be there just to give Mexico 
its Mexican look. He will begin to 
realize the importance of the maguey 
with his first startled sight of cultiva- 


PULQUE: 


ted maguey fields in the most wa- 
terless zones, especially the regions 
closer to Mexico City. There at alti- 
tudes between 7000 and 8500 feet, 
grows one of largest agaves, the 
maguey manso, from which most of 
pulque in made. In endless precise 
hillsides he sees thick spiked arms 
heaved up to heaven as if at the 
same time imploring and threatening. 
Not only has the agave played a 
most dramatic role in the develop- 
ment of the Indian civilizations of 
central Mexico, but it is also, in its 
physical appearance, a fitting sym- 
bol for the Indian races. 


The enormous importance of the 
discovery of the uses of the maguey 
sap, especially in its fermented sta- 
te, is immortalized in many Indian 
legends. Probably the oldest is from 
the Otomies who tell of a small rat- 
like animal that had the habit of 
scraping the maguey stem with its 
teeth, then returning after a while to 
drink the juice that had gathered. The 
Otomies observed this and thus lear- 
ned to extract the sweet sap. But 
maguey juice, which is called agua 
miel or honey water, may contain as 


much as 10% sugar and so ferments 
after a few hours even in the wound 
of the plant itself. It is thus probable 
that from the very first the sap ser- 
ved as an intoxicant as well as the 
only drinkable beverage in the desert 
areas. 

The Nahuas or Aztecs also sig- 
nificantly recorded the discovery of 
pulque, which occurred many years 
after the beginning of their migra- 
tions from the north. One can well 
imagine the extreme hardships suf- 
fered before they too discovered how 
to make fountains in the desert by 
cutting out the hearts of magueys. 
It is easy to speculate that a sym- 
bolic connection existed between the 
operation performed on the maguey 
to obtain the life-giving, and in its 
intoxicant form ritual, fluid-an ope- 
ration, incidentally, that in six mon- 
ths kills the maguey, and the prac- 
tice of human sacrifice by extracting 
the living heart. Certain it is that 
‘round the maguey and its various 


properties the central Mexican tribes 
created a complicated pantheon cf 
deities, and pulque itself, which they 
called iztacoctli, might not be drunk 
by the common people except on 
certain religious holidays. It was a 
drink reserved for gods, kings, noble 
warriors and sacrificial victims. 

Pulque is not the result of simple 
fermentation. At some time in anti- 
quity, it was found that the addition 
of a certain herb, eepatli, increased 
fermentation, producing a more po- 
tent brew. As the story goes, it was 
the Toltec Prince Papantzin who 
some 1000 years ago, discovered 
this marvellous property of orpatli 
He presented the first brew together 
with his daughter, the Princess Xo- 
chitl, to the king, Tecpanzaltzin, at 
Tula. Perhaps due to the pulque, the 
king fell madly in love with the 
princess and made her his own. To 
this day the Mexican Indians are ce- 
reful to toast Princess Xochitl b 
emptying the last swallow of eac 
drink on the floor —which leaves 
the imbibers somewhat swimming 
after a while. 


The maguey itself was symboli- 


zed by the goddess Maydhuel; her 
four hundred rabbit children (which 
in the Aztec numbering system meant 
“innumberable"’) were pulque gods. 
Their names were One-Rabbit, and 
so on to Four-Hundred, but the most 
important and powerful was Two. 
Rabbit, or Ometochtli, who not only 
symbolized pulque but was also god 
of the effect it has on people. A 
pyramid to Two-Rabbit was erected 
high in the mountains surrounding 
Tepozotlan, a village near Cuerna- 
vaca, and from all over Mexico pil- 
grims used to come to honor this 
god. The ceremonies conducted in 
his name had the character of ritual | 
mass orgies. On feast days the 
whole population including the chil- 
dren were required to get drunk on 
pulque; those who know the high 
cliffs that had to be climbed to the’ 
pyramid can just about imagine the” 
casualties. 

But drunkenness on any other day” 
was punished by death. Not even 


the nectar of the 
400 rabbit gods 


kings or priests might overindulge; 
only old men who had already lived 
out useful lives. The Aztecs measu- 
red degrees of drunkenness on the 
scale of 400 rabbits. Ten rabbits was 
perhaps only gay, but for forty rab- 
bits one could be stoned to death. 
At 400 rabbits, however, one beca- 
me holy by having drunk oneself 
to death. In such case a traditional 
dance by warriors brandishing cop- 
per axes was then performed around 
the holy dead one. 


A... fall of the Toltec kingdom 
was, as a matter of fact, attributed 
to pulque. It was said that Quetzal- 
céatl, the Plumed Serpent or the Pre- 
cious Twin, a very wise man but so 
ugly that he hid his face behind a 
jade mask, was king in that time. 
By refusing to sacrifice humans, he 
made some very powerful enemies, 
including the demon Tezcatlipoca, 
Smoking Mirror. On a certain day, 
Smoking Mirror with some companion 
demons brought a pot of pulque to 
Plumed Serpent. Plumed Serpent did 
not want to try the pulque fearing 
it might kill him, but Tezcatlipoca 
said, ‘It is very tasty and will help 


(See page 24) 


Worker in a pulque factory empties 
“honey water” from a pigskin in this 
Vermeer-like, prize-winning photograph 
by Mike Kosinski 
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CACTI: these Mexican natives have 


inspired thorny practices 


C.. and succulents, in such a 
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vast number of varieties that by no 
means of all them have been identified 


ar named, march up and down the 
mountains of Mexico, and spread 
across the arid hot lands in an abun- 
dance that gives the country much 
—in some regions, all— of its char- 
acter and definition. 

Because of the immense number of 
cacti in Mexico, many botanists be- 
lieve that the family cactacea origi- 
nated here, and then spread across 
the American continent. Certainly in 
no other country are cacti and succu- 


lents put to such thorough and varied 
uses as in Mexico. 

Just how long this has been going 
on, no one knows When the Span- 
iards arrived, they found cactus spe- 
cies named, cultivated and used al- 
most exactly as they are today. It 
appears that there may have been no 
generic name for the family of cactus, 
but individual varieties were classi- 
fied in groups according to botanical 
characteristics. Knowledge of uses 
survives in the few precious codices 
that were not destroyed by the in- 
vading Spaniards, in the writings of 
some of these latter, and perhaps 
most of all in the continuity of tra- 
dition. 


rtain cacti were cultivated, as 
they are today, as ornamental plants, 
and particularly for the beauty of 
their flowers. These were among the 
many plants gathered and placed in 
botanical gardens near Tenochtitlan 
to acclimate hot country flora to Mex- 
ico s high central plateau conditions. 
At that time, no other country in the 
world except China had reached so 
advanced a level in agricultural 
study. 


actus were, and are, cultivated 
as food. The tender young leaves 
of the nopal were shaved of spines 
and cooked as a green vegetable. 


All sorts of cactus fruit were eaten: 
the red, green and yellow fruit of the 
various nopals, the ‘‘chilitos’’ of the 
barrel cactus, the ‘figs’ of the organ 
cactus, the pitahayas of the great 
candelabra cactus, and many others. 

These sweet and juicy fruit were 
eaten fresh, were crushed for their 
juice, made into syrup, and also fer- 
mented to make a slightly alcoholic 
drink. One sour variety, the conoch- 
tli, was used to add flavor to soups 
and sauces; it is still an important 


ingredient of several regional dishes. 

These fruits, called nochtli by the 
Aztecs, were immediately adopted, 
and also adapted, by the Spaniards, 


the fruit of the nopal" The insects 
were raised on selected nopals; the 
plants themselves were carefully culti- 
vated, budded to remove their fruit, 
discarded if they became weak or 
diseased. The cochineal bugs, which 
were killed, sun dried, and ground 
to make the brilliant scarlet cochineal 
dye, were one of very few native 
Mexican animals which could be 
domesticated — at least to the extent 
that honey bees or silkworms are 
domesticated. As an industry, the 
production of cochineal dye was of 
top importance in prehispanic times, 
and continued to be so throughout 
colonial times and up to the intro- 
duction of aniline dyes, 


actus played an important role 
in ancient religion and legend. Not 
only was the wandering Mexica tribe 
told, in the prophetic dream of a high 
priest, to look for an eagle perched 





who set about to rename them in 
more easily pronounced fashion. To- 
day, many and perhaps most are 
known by their Spanish names. The 
fruit has become tuna: so, too, such 
preparations as queso de tuna (‘‘chee- 
ses’ made from the cooked, evapo- 
rated ivice of nopal fruits) and biz- 
naga (candied barrel cactus). 

Today, as for centuries, rural prop- 
erty lines are often marked by living 
fences of cactus, green and hardy, 
resistant to drouth, armed with spines 
or needles. A favorite for this pur- 
pose is the organ cactus, planted in 
a continuous single file, tough, im- 
passable, armed with menacing 
needles, but also frequently covered 
with a brilliant mantle of climbing 
flowers — often morning glories. 

Of ancient uses, the most, impor- 
tant, economically, was the cultiva- 
tion of nopals for breeding cochineal 
insects. The Aztec name for these in- 
sects_ was nopalnocheztli ‘blood of 


on a nopal, with a serpent in_ its 
beak, as the sign of the place where 
they should build their citys but also 


human _ sacrifice, which apparently 
began among the Aztecs during their 
pilgrimage to find the eagle on the 
cactus, first took place on a cactus: 
the giant barrel cactus was used as 
a sacrificial altar. 


Coes figures in 


lesser sacrifices, as well: one of the 
common ritual customs of the Aztecs 
was to make self-sacrifices by driving 
cactus spines through their ears, 
tongue, arms or other parts of the 
body, and to make an offering of 
both the spines and the blood they 
lost. 

Peyote cactus buds were used, and 
still are, as hallucinatory drugs in 
certain religious-magic rites, particu- 
larly in the Northeast regions of Mex- 
ico, on the eastern slopes of the Sie- 
rro Madre range. mM. M. 
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FefENSUS: 


(From page 9) 


and in the immense agglomeration 
of all of these that is the Capital of 
the Republic. 

Preparations for the 1960 —the 
first for a decade— have been long 
and careful. For comparison purpo- 
ses, most questions follow the Mex- 
ican census ‘tradition’ —at least 
that part of the tradition that dates 
back to 1895, when the first formally 
organized attempt was made to take 
a total count of population. Partial 
counts were made earlier, during the 
Colonial period. And in prehispanic 
Mexico, the Aztecs took a yearly to- 
tal by ordering everyone to bring a 
rock and make a pile of these on a 
specified day. Aside from age, na- 
tionality, birthplace and present re- 
sidence, the counted are also asked 
if they speak Spanish, and what 
their native tongue is —it may well 
be Otomi or Zapoteco. They are asked 
if they know how to read and write, 
and how much schooling they have 
had; their work, their pay, and cha- 
racteristics of their dwelling: for 
example, do they have running 
water? What sort of fuel is used for 
cooking? For purposes of immediate 
classification, they are asked ques- 
tions that few other countries might 
include in a census: Do they eat 
wheat bread? Do they ever eat 
meat, eggs, milk or fish? Do they go 
barefoot, use huaraches, or do they 
use shoes? 

The 1960 Census, which covers 
population, agriculture and cattle, 
will be followed in 1961 by a census 
of industry, commerce, communica- 
tion, transportationand other public 
services. Electronic machines will 
help in the totalling, but to make 
sure that all individuals are included, 
leaders in all areas of life will join 
a campaign to urge citizens to coop- 
erate. 
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The appeocrance of the census taker means opened doors and lengthy chats while the 
voluminous questionnaire is answered. A major campaign is planned this month to 
urge citizens to be at home, and eager to cooperate, on June 8, scheduled date for 
the huge project of counting not only all persons living in Mexico, but also cattle 
ond farmlands. 
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National Cardiology Institute, Mexico, 


The casual traveler, the student, 
the scientist tramping through Mex- 
ico's archeological treasures,the busi- 
ness people, and those Searching for 
Eden in Mexico's high plateaus are 
often warned to, “be careful of the 
altitude,’ ‘be sure to take it easy,” 
“watch your heart,’ and “take a 
good deep breath every few minu- 
tes just to be on the on side’. 

Such well meant precautions are 
likely to bestir a sense of uneasiness 
in the otherwise happy tourist —or 
make the person who plans to live 
here for any length of time down 
right apprehensive. 

Imagine the surprise to step off a 
plane at this altitude (7,500° above 
sea level) and see a thriving metro- 
polis with millions of people bustling 
about— not apparently taking it 
easy. 

Because the idea of adjusting 
with difficulty has been firmly plan- 
ted some people do suggest to them- 
selves that they are out of breath, 
have symptoms of heart disordets, 
and difficulties have been described 
to them by the well-meaning folks 
back home. 


Such fears, and symptoms begin 
to disappear when the newcomer 
learns that here there is one of the 
most famous centers of study and 
treatment of heart disorders in the 
world. 

It is the Instituto Nacional de Car- 
diologia, which has been going 
strong since 1944. Its research pro- 
gram has been one of the most in- 
tensive. And many facts born out 


munication operation. 


In the Experimental Medicine Laboratory, 
doctors perform an interauricular com- 


A cardiologist reveals findings of 
Mexico's world famous, more-than- 
a-mile-high research institute. 


by this research are beginning to 
lay some of the old bugaboos to 
rest. 

Briefly the gentlemen under the 
leadership of Dr. Ignacio Chavez have 
concluded: Altitude alone is not a 
factor in health unless you live above 
10,000 feet. Even there it is possible 
to adapt and to flourish. This adap- 
tation is a point to bear in mind. 
The eskimo, and the natives of Qui- 
to, Ecuador or La Paz, Bolivia are 
good examples of this ability to ad- 
just to varying climates and alti- 
tudes. 


B.: the new arrival may be mys- 
tified by the cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere of Mexico City, the strange- 
ness of the language and customs, 
the newness of a foreign land. These 
factors may produce a vague and 
uneasy feeling, which may then 


retlect in symptoms that have al- 
ready been placed in his mind. 

Free of the tensions of back home, 
he may have occasion to feel better. 
Or he may even go out on the town. 
tf he drinks too much, or if he tries 
some of the, for him, new and exot- 
ic beverages, he may well awaken 
with a hangover. It’s more conven- 
ient to blame the altitude than any- 
thing else. He may feel that it is the 
letdown from the flight —if that's 
how he came. But pressurized pla- 
nes preclude that lack of adaptability, 

If the person arriving is in good 
physical condition, he will really 
have no difficulties at all. His res- 
piration rate picks up. The hemo- 
globin content of the blood may 
change —for the better. And once 
one accepts the fact that all's well, 
one will probably enjoy better 
nealth. 

But supposing one is ill, does 
have a heat disorder, or thinks one 
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Leb technicians exomine tissue slices in the Hormone Laboratories 


has one. What then? There is the 
possibility that one could become 
genuinely ill. The Instituto Cardiolo- 
gia maintains a 182 bed hospi- 
tal specifically for cardiac disorders. 
The only requirement for admission 
is that you are sick —or think yau 
are. Being rich or poor, native or 
foreign, or the most casual tourist is 
immaterial. 

A local specialistfeels that there is 
no one single factor in heart disor- 
ders. Rather, there are almost as 
many variables as there are people 
with disorders. The tensions and 
pressures of everyday living are re- 
garded as causative. 

Degenerative diseases or impair- 
ments of bodily functions are also 
causative. The extremely nervous 
person, the worry-wart, and those 
who are easily upset emotionally 
may be more likely candidates for 
later heart disorders than the gen- 
vinely calm, cool, and collected. 

Disfunctions of the lung can ag- 
gravate a heart condition or perhaps 
make a latent one active. Sclerosis 
of the lungs or any diseases which 
affect the lungs and impair their 
ability to absorb oxygen will have a 
debilitating affect on the entire sys- 
tem. This will eventually show up, 


also, in the heart. 

Should the patient, then, seek a 
lower altitude? The answer is no 
—not unless his ability to absorb 
oxygen has been impaired. 


exico’s largest number of heart 
cases stem from rheumatic fever. 
The severity of this disease here has 
prompted the Institute to conduct an 
intensive campaign of diagnosis and 
immediate early treatment to dimin- 
ish the disastrous effects of this dis- 
ease. It is thought that it is pro- 
duced by a special sensitivity to a 
streptococci infection. 

Second of the degenerative dis- 
ease affecting the heart is high 
blood pressure; with arterio-sclerosis 
a runner up. 

Angina pectoris and the myriad 
coronary disorders should be includ- 
ed in heart disorders that are deg- 
nerative and conducive to more heart 
problems if not properly treated. 

In Mexico there are probably less 
false cardiacs than elsewhere. 

One of the most amusing reasons 
that the doctor pointed out is that 
many people in the rural or less 
sparsely populated areas do not 
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of the Cardiology Institute. 


know the symptoms, and are thus 
unable to generate the disease. As 
popular magazines become more 
widely read here this health-giving 
factor is likely to disappear. 

It reminded the doctor of an in- 
stance written of by the late Dr. 
Morton Thompson. In a country doc- 
tor's office, the young, recently grad- 
vated intern comments on the mag- 
nitude of the old doctor's medical 
library. The older general practitioner 
says, “People around here read the 
Reader's Digest, and are likely to 
come in with diseases you've never 
even heard of.” 

Increased knowledge is dispelling 
the old fears. Many former treat- 
ments are yielding to newer simpler 
medications. No longer is surgery 
employed to alleviate hypertension. 
Pills now do the job. Each year sees 
sensational discoveries in the entire 
field of heart medicine. But even so, 
recovery depends upon the practical 
application of that uncommon com- 
modity called common sense. Best 
advise is to have checkups, keep 
physically fit, exercise judiciously. 
And if you have a disorder seek 
treatment fearlessly, follow the pro- 
fessional advice yau've sought, and 
calm down —at least somewhat. c. t. 
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“You're pulling my leg...“ (liter- 


ally, taking my beard) 


4 


“Wait just a moment...” “You'll see, you'll see...‘ 





SIGN LANGUAGE 


IN MEXICO A GESTURE IS WORTH MANY WORDS 





“You distract him...While | take “Cut it --stop what you’re doing...” “I swear by God that...” (thumb 


his wallet” (thieves’ signs) and forefinger crossed) 
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“| want a drink...” (or “Let's have “Stingy” (literally, “elbow”; also 
“Money... a wad this thick...“ one”) means “from Monterrey”) 














Tie a Mexican’s hands, and he'd almost have to 
stop talking. His gestures are constant and mean- 
ingful: here are just a few of the hundreds he 
probably uses daily ..cocce 





“| don’t know anything about it...” “Thank you...“ A family reference... but untrans- 
latable in a family magazine. 


as photographed for MTM by Hector Garcia. 











There is a fairly wide choice of method 
in the study of Spanish and | would say 
that the most important thing is to decide 
beforehand how much you want to learn. 
That is because there are “easy methods” 
by which you can manage to make your- 
self understood in amazingly short time 





but by which, for anything which ap- 
proaches a cultured conversation, you will 
probably find yourself worse off than be- 


Leann Panes w 


Tutors, Intensive Classes, Kitchen Talk 


Offer Three Ways to Speed the Process 


fore. 

The worst methods invariably are the 
easiest ones and this, unfortunately, is the 
case with too many Americans who come 
to reside in Mexico. It is so easy to learn 
Spanish from the servants or to “pick it 
up around the plant.” So easy —but so 
fatal! It gets them by in the supermarket, 
they can tell a taxi where to go —but is 
that all they want? 

When | first came to Mexico, speaking 
practically no Spanish, | was amazed first 
that many American residents spoke Span- 
ish so well and secondly that many of 
them had so few Mexican friends. Because 
| was fortunate in very soon securing the 
services of an excellent Spanish teacher, | 
gradually began to find out the reason. 
These people that | had, in my ignorance, 
thought spoke Spanish so well, in reality 
spoke only the language of their uneducat- 
ed servants and consequently, were in- 
capable of even starting an ordinary con- 
versation with a Mexican of their own 
class. True, they had their own close circle 
of American friends and occasionally 
played bridge or gave cocktail parties 
amongst themselves. But how can any- 
body in his right mind deliberately cut 
himself off from the social and cultural 
life of the people he is among! 


The educated Mexican usually speaks 
fair to very good English and is naturally 
a sociable person. You do not have to 
speak flawless Spanish to him any more 
than he expects you to demand utterly 
perfect English of him. But he quite rea- 
sonably thinks you would be shocked 
should he address you in the unlettered 
English of a hillbilly and, by direct com- 
Parison, is shocked when you speak to 
him in the crude Spanish of your criada. 

If these considerations weigh at all with 
you, it is then best that you study your 


Spanish by one or more of the several 
approved methods. Some are harder and 
slower for your capabilities than others 
but, if they are basically correct, you can 
change them without losing too much 
ground. 


Most of the modern or so called “Ber- 
litz" methods are taught mainly by ear 
with a minimum study of the rules of 
grammmar. The method is the memorizing 
by sounds: words, then phrases and, finally 
entire sentences. The actual Berlitz method 
is by the use of individual instructors for 
each pupil, supplemented by specifically 
designed textbooks and phonograph re- 
cords. This individual instruction has the 
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advantage of allowing the student to pro- 
gress as rapidly as his capabilities permit 
but is more costly, and actually some 
students do learn more rapidly in classes. 

The Instituto Mexico Norteamericano de 
Relaciones Culturales, one of the best 
known language schools in Mexico City, 
teaches Spanish to Americans as well as 
English to Mexicans. It uses moderate 
sized classes graded up to the fifth year. 
Otherwise it is similar to the Berlitz method. 
With its ample facilities, including art 
galleries, cafeteria, etc, it is able to mix 
its students to their mutual benefit. Its 
pace is x0t hurriea, but satisfactory pro- 
gress in general is reported. However, 
students wishing to accelerate this instruc- 
tion often take private lessons in addition. 
Many business firms find it to their ad- 
vantage to pay the full or part tuition of 
employees attending this school. Many 
American residents are enrolled. 


The Spanish taught at Mexico City Col- 
lege is a full time university course of the 
classical type. Post-graduate students and 
teachers from the States often come here 
to perfect themselves in the language. 
Grammar is accentuated, written examin- 





ations are the rule, and the student is ex- 
pected to maintain a high scholastic aver- 
age. For this reason part time students, or 
people whose age makes new learning too 
difficult, do not generally attempt it. 

| am told that the course at the National 
University is slightly more easy but, by and 
large, | should expect the same considera- 
tions to apply even if to a lesser degree. 

Between these extremes there are many 
language schools in Mexico of varying 
size and quality. These are required to 
maintain government standards in their 
teaching. However, your personal inspec- 
tion and appraisal will probably be your 
best guide. 


Also, there are numerous accredited pri- 
vate teachers of high capability. Usually 
these are from schools and give lessons 
privately in the time that remains to them. 
Some of these give small private classes 
while others prefer to teach individually. 
Usually they advertise in the English sec- 
tions of the daily papers, although many 
of the best of them have as many pupils 





as they can handle and seldom avail 
themselves of this recourse. 
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The Spanish that your can learn from 
books is surprisingly large, particularly if 
you avail yourself of a good grammar. 
Practice speaking it, even with your criada, 
for with your book, you will quickly be- 
come aware of the ungainly colloquialisms 
she uses. But, in this respect, your best and 
most trusted advisor cam and should be- 
come the Mexican theater. Almost imme- 
diately, in seeing the action suited to the 
word, you will begin to understand first 
words, then phrases, and eventually the 
whole thing. Many of the plays will be 
translations of things you have already 
seen in English. That will make it easier. 
But more important is the fact that actors 
have to speak more clearly than the ordi- 
nary run of people. Also, they have to say 
something interesting, and you will find 
yourself making an especially good effort 
to find out what it was. 








PULQUE: 


(From page 12) 
you get rid of the sores on your 
face. Just dip in your little finger 
and lick it’. This Plumed Serpent did. 
Several hours later, in the midst of 
the convivial drinking and singing, 
Plumed Serpent realized his shame 
and weeping sang: 
Of green feathers is my house, 
My house of yellow feathers, 
My house of red shells, 
Now | must leave it...! 

Thereupon Plumed Serpent went 
with his vassals on a journey to- 
wards the east coast, where accord- 
ing to some he burned himself, and 
according to others he took to the sea 
with the promise of returning some 
time in the future. 

Pulque is loaded with vitamins 
and other nutritious elements, and 
therefore is an important food as 
well as drink for the rural Indians 
of the arid zones, who subsist other- 
wise almost entirely on tortillas and 
frijoles. It is a strange brew because 
fermentation never stops. Innocent 
foreigners who have unwittingly cor- 
ked bottles of pulque are liable to 
think themselves shot when a few 
hours later the cork blows through 
the roof and pulque begins spewing 
like a volcano. 

The use of pulque, despite its nutri- 
tive qualities, has decreased over 
the last years in face of the effective 
advertising and distribution, even in 


smaller villages, of beer and bottled * 


soft drinks Pulquerias, or pulque sa- 
loons, less than fifty years ago were 
still proud places with a clientele of 
intellectuals, artists and a better class 
of the general male public. They were 
typically elaborately ornamented in- 
side and out, and many sported large 
mural's sometimes by well known 
painters. There were even enormous 
open ‘drive-in’ pulquerias where the 
charros could ride in on horseback. 
The glory of the city pulqueria has 
completely disappeared. The saloons 
today without exception are dives of 
the worst sort, hangouts of the very 
poor and the roughest elements, 
moreover serving usually adulterated 
pulque, and about all that remains 
of an interesting tradition are the 
fantastic names which may be read 
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over the doors. 

For the tourist who wishes to sam- 
ple pulque — and it is only fair to 
warn that many foreigners are at first 
repulsed by the characteristic ‘rotten 
apple’ odor of pulque —there are 
better class restaurants which serve 
exclusively Mexican cuisine and 
which, keep fresh pulque on hand 
for their customers. There you may 
try with confidence plain pulque or 
pulque curado, which is pulque mixed 
or ‘cured’ with whatever flavor is 
chosen, pineapple juice, lemon, beer, 
celery, cereal, or some other. 

But those who want to do some 
exploring of the process of pulque 
making and to taste the best and 
freshest pulque right where it is pro- 
duced should visit the state of Hidal- 
go. In the dry territories of Hidalgo 
entire villages derive their only mon- 
ey income from the production of 
pulque. Under the ejido system in 
effect’ each family head owns his 
own maguey fields, but these will be 
very extensive for the maguey takes 
about seven years to mature and dies 
within a short. six months after the 
sap is tapped. 


. a . 
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nce the cavity has been. cut and 
prepared, it “is the duty of a man 
called the tlachiquero to scrape the 
hole twice a day and to collect the 
accumulated agua miel. The latter he 
does by sucking up the sap in a long 
thin gourd, the acocote, and deposit- 
ing the juice in @ pighide bag, which 
has the virtue of expandibility. The 
wound in the maguey is always cov- 
ered by a stone in order to protect 
the harvest from marauding animals. 
The agua miel also is delivered twice 
a day to the local brewing house, 
the tinacal. There the sap is dumped 
into cowhides slung in the hut like 
hammocks, forming individual vats 


for each brew of pulque. 

The tinacal, which will be lighted 
only by candles and perhaps a kero. 
sene lamp, is a spooky place, and 
about the same ceremonies are ob- 
served in it as in a church, except 
that wornen may not enter at all. 
Every man must remove his hat; and 
little images of the particular tinacal’s 
patron saint, with candles burning 
before them, are hung above each 
cowhide vat. Needless to say, each 
tinacal owner prefers his own secret 
formula for the fermenting of pul- 
que. 


n village doings, 

pulque is never 
far away, whether only a reunion of 
elders is celebrated or it is someone's 
saint's day. In the smaller places such 
things as cups and glasses are not 
used. Instead, a maguey leaf is cut 
by machete in the form of a paral- 
lelogram. The drinker forms a bowl 
by holding opposite corners and 
pushing inwards. A second man then 
is needed to fill the maguey bowl, 
while a third man with a twig is 
supposed to fish out the different 
insects that inevitably have been at- 
tracted to the liquid and drowned 
there. 


According to one authority 170 
different species of maguey exist in 
Mexico alone. Of these, thirty-eight 
are known pulqueras, or varieties 
from which agua miel is extracted 
to produce pulque But the one most 
commonly cultivated for that purpose 
and of which the tourist will be most 
aware is the large Agave Atrovierens, 
or maguey manso. He may be inter- 
ested to know, however, that the 
Agave americana, which is grown in 
the United States under the name of 
century plant, may also be used to 
produce the brew. But if the traveler 
has formed a liking for this unique 
beverage, he will have to return to 
Mexico, as pulque is produced no- 
where else and is best only in the 
actual regions where the agua miel 
is gathered, for with true pulque the 
process of fermentation is never 


arrested. : 
Frederic Mulders 
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STE PPH iG GUT 


A; Eliot Gibbons stated in Stepping 
Out in the March, 1960 of this 
magazine, opening a hotel in Mex- 
ico City is like nowhere else in the 
world. Keeping to this tradition the 
Suites Emperador opened officially 
on March 31. And in keeping with 
this same tradition it was a how- 
ling success. Wending their away 
among the crowds of guests, adroit 
waiters saw that everyone had his 
proper and desired amount of liba- 
tions. Then with an infallible sense 
of timing (while everyone had his 
rosy glow) dinner was served. Tra: 
ditional Mexican food, and served 
as sumptuously as | have ever seen, 
including the internationally famous 
cuisine at the: Jockey Club. It was 
superb, tasty, and so inviting that | 
joined a small coterie of gluttons for 
seconds. 


4. hotel itself consists of seventy 
suites, and if you take advantage of 
a longer stay, than say two weeks, 
you get a rate that falls definitely 
into the amazingly inexpensive ca- 
tegory —figured per person. All of 


the hotel services are included. And 
several exclusive shops, restaurants, 
offices and services opened in April 
in the hotel. 


In La Scala, an intimate restaurant 
with an air of elegance, a singer of 
Italian opera as well as other lighter 
ballads, serenades diners. Occasion- 
nally using an accordian background 
the lady sings informally (seated). It 
is a celebrity hangout, which does 
add glamour to the elegance. Ho- 
memade horseradish, freshly ground 
mustard, and imported Italian breads 
are among the specialities of the 
house. 


KK chowing down with large par- 
ties Senorial has facilities practically 
unlimited. In addition to steaks from 
Sonora beef, grain-fed especially for 
Senorial, there is a varied menu for 
the gourmet palate. Two hundred 
fifty can be served in the main dining 
room. The bar holds another 100, 
and 400 more can be accomodated 
in the upstairs banquet room. 


Charles Lucas 
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information Please! 
Dept. of Tourism 
announces opening of 
information and news 
office headed by 
Mr. Horatio MacAlpin 
Reforma 35 - Mezzanine 
Mexico 6, D. F. 
Phone 35-81-20 
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Partner with capital needed -- To develop four 
mines near Guanajuato. Gold and Silver 


Six and eleven kilometers from the city 


on famous main vein of “Valenciana”. 
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Federico Leén de la Vega. 
Atenas 40-605, México 6, D. F. 



















HOTEL SANTA PRISCA 


Your hosts: Fred & Tere Clapp 
Best in food, service and comfort 
Reasonable Rates 





Toxco gxiIco 











WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
f 


“LAWS ON FOREIGNERS WORKING, 
DOING BUSINESS AND RETIRING 
IN 
MEXICO” 
JOHN MORRIS RYAN, EDITOR 
Apdo. 165, México, D. F. 
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Phone: 46-70.74. 





Nopalitos —the tender, new green paddles 
of the nopal cactus— rank among Mexico's 


most cherished and most traditional foods. 
They were eaten by the Aztecs, and by who- 
knows-how-many people before them; they are 
relished today, particularly just after the rains 
start, when the new leaves appear at their 
freshst and juiciest, somewhat the way a 
Frenchman relishes the first new asparagus of 
Spring. 

Nopalitos taste a liftle like okra, and have 
the same mucilageneous quality, except more 
so. Traditional Mexican cookery has several 
directives for keeping this quality under con- 
trol. Rasidents of the Southwestern U.S.. states 
should have no trouble finding fresh leaves to 
experiment with; those living further north may 
be able to find canned nopal leaves in spe- 
cialty shops: these are exported in some quan- 
tity from Mexico. 


bu we'll start with the fresh: hunt for the 
new, bright green leaves, up to about 4 or 5 
inches in length, and pick them with care. 
There is a spineless variety, much used for 
cattle feeding — if this sort grows near you, 
you can harvest without gloves. Trim off the 
spines with a sharp knife, but don't wash the 
leaves: this is one of the tricks to keep the 
sticky sap from accumulating in awesome 
quantity. You can cook the leaves whole, if 
you plan to serve them stuffed, or cut them 
in thin strips, about 1/4 inch wide, if you 
plan to serve them as a relish, the favorite 
way in Mexico. Cook them in salted water 
to cover, with a pinch of soda to keep them 
green, and a couple of scallions, long green 
leaves and all (this is another trick to, as 
Mexican cooks say, ‘cut the spit’). They 
should be tender in 15 to 20 minutes, and 
will look something like French-cut string beans. 
Drain them in a colander, covering them with 
a damp towel (this is the final trick). 


T. make the relish —or salad?— peel 
abour half as many ripe tomatoes as you have 
nopalitos; press most of the seeds out of the 
tomatoes, dice the pulp, and mix this with 
the nopalitos. Add a small onion, finely chop- 
ped; season with oil, vinegar and salt, in 
french dressing proportions, and add a barge 
pinch of dried oregano, powdering this bet- 
ween your hands. You may also add chapped 
feésh or canned green chiles; shower the top of 
the mixture with grated cheese. 

For stuffed nopalitos, the leaves are cooked 
whole. Drain them well; flour them lightly, 
ond press two leaves together with a slice 
of jack cheese between. For six of these 
“sandwiches, separate 2 eggs. Beat the 
whites until stiff; beat fhe yolks just enough 
¥ mix, and fold them into the whites, together 
with | tablespoon flour, 1/4 teaspoon salt, 





and a dash of pepper. 
tos in the 
fat {about 
both sides. 


Dip the joined nopali- 
egg mixture and fry them in hot 
1/2 inch deep) until browned on 
Drain them on absorbent paper 
while you prepare a sauce: remove seeds 
stems and veins from 2 dried chiles anchos 
{you may substitute 1 to 2 tablespoons chile 
powder). Soak whole chiles until soft in boiling 
water to cover. Grind these with 1 onion, 

clove of garlic, and 1 peeled tomato — easiest, 
of course, is to buzz all ‘this in a blender until 
smooth. If you use chile powder, grind the 
vegetables, add the powder, and mix until 
evenly distributed. Heat 1 tablespoon fat in a 
good-sized frying pan; add the vegetable mix- 
ture, and stir over high heat until it bubbles 
for 3 or 4 minutes; blend in 1 cup water or 
stock, and heat to boiling. Add the fried 
stuffed nopalitos, and simmer for several mi- 
nutes, until thoroughly hot. Serve them right 





away. M. M. 
CLEMENTE JACQUES y Cu. S.A. 
& The leading packers of 


Moxiean food sinee 1887. 


No matter where you are, tropical fruits 
are available all year around — guevas, 
sliced papayas and mangos, mango end 
papaya juice in cans, 

These and other Clemente Jacques 
products available in fine food special- 
ty stores in most major cities of the 
United States. 


¥.O. Cintura 1, México, D. F. 














TAXCO, GRO.MEX. 


Asx THE MAN WHO'S 
BEEN THERE... 
Cras & Quincy Nissi, 
MGRS,. & OWNERS 








RANCHO TELVA 


in enchanting TAXCO 


© Swimming in the new spring- water pool 
@ ond of course the best feed obteinebie 








Av. Juorez 8, 
Phone: 


Mexico Ci 
18 ~ 52- 
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PONY LEAGUE: 


(From page 11) 
Pennsylvania, and divided up the Lo- 
mas-Polanco area with Aztec. Mayc 
Little league also received its charter 
for the southern area of the city and 
began its career on a new field ad- 
jacent to the Squibb Laboratories in 
San Angel, a field which was cleared 
from a rubble-filled vacant lot by the 
fahers of the boys eager to play. 
In June 1957 the first Federal 
District championships were held at 
Maya Field. For more than five hun- 
dred boys and their fathers represent- 
ing the four Little Leagues in the Fe- 
dera! District, it was the culmination 
of many desires and many hard 
hours of practice. Aztec Little League, 
the victor of the tournament, flew 
off to McAllen, Texas, to participate 
in the District play-offs. 


Meanwhile, Little League had also 
taken hold in other cities in Mexico, 
orincipaily in Monterrey, which turned 
out a fifteen-boy contingent to play 
in the District play-offs. The two Mex- 
ican teams faced each other in the 
first game of the series at McAllen 
Aztec bowed to a powerful adver- 
sary. 

The Cinderella team from Monte- 
rey went on through District and Re- 
gional tournaments in the United 
States and finally the World Series in 
Williams port, undefeated and wildly 
acclaimed— the first foreign team to 
take the World Series. The boys were 
feted by the major leagues in New 
York, were taken by vicepresident 
Nixon on a tour of Washington, D. C., 
and were presented by President 
Eisenhower with a cup which the 
ambidextrous pitcher Angel Macias 
carried in his arms as he stepped off 
ihe plane in Mexico City to a deliri- 
ous welcoming crowd of more than 
20,000. 

Both Mexican District and Latin 
American Regional tournaments were 





held in Mexico City in 1958 and 
again the Monterrey contingent walk- 


ed off victorous to repeat successes in 
Williamsport, 


© 

In 1959 the Mexican champion- 
ships were again held in Mexico City. 
Playing before a capacity crowd of 
10,000 each of the three days, three 
all-star teams from Monterrey and 
three from Mexico City participated 
in the series which was won by a 
‘new team from Monterrey, Sierra Ma- 
dre. 

The 1960 season has seen a con- 
tinued growth in the Little League 
movement, particularly in Mexico 
City, where each of the four fran- 
chised teams was forced, for lack of 
sufficient vacancies, to turn away 
boys after the try-outs. As a result, 
several baseball ‘schools’’ have been 
organized by interested fathers con- 
nected with the leagues with the idea 
of preparing aspirants for next sea- 
son's try-outs. The enthusiasm for 
these schools is exemplified by one 
mother who, because of her older 


a -—_ -— “ -—_ ~~ 


son's interest in his activities in the 
school, asked that her younger boy 
be allowed to join also. He was re- 
fused admittance on the grounds that 
he was a trifle too young. He is two 
and a half. 

With the movement continuing to 


grow, the present Commissioner for 
Little League in southern Mexico, Mr. 
William B. Richardson, is working on 
the acquisition of permanent ball parks 
for the Little Leaguers. The ball parks 
will make it possible for many boys 
and fathers to participate in baseball 
on their own fields instead of bor- 
rowing the facilities of Deportiva Is- 
raelita, the American School Founda- 
tion, Loma Hermosa softball park, 
and others, but it will not change the 
complexion of the sand lots in Mex- 
ico. They will always be crowded, 
not so much these days with little 
ones kicking the ball and bouncing it 
off their heads, however, as with 
fellows with worn mitts and sticks for 
bats going after a tennis ball or even 
an old stuffed sock, all eager to be- 
come part of a “beisbol’’ team. 


_* 





INTERCONTINENTAL, S. A. 
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Investment and Trust Institution 


Underwriters 


Promoters of industrial projects 


Dealers in Mexican securities 
Financial and economic consultants 
Technical advisors 
Acceptance of short, medium and long term time 
deposits in Mexican currency at attractive conditions 


Calle Paris 15 Mexico 4,D.F. Phone: 35-81-00 Cables: Fintercon 





Be sociable 
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FLAME. 


FOR A RELIABLE INVESTMENT IN 
MEXICO 


A FULLY MANAGED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
DEALING EXCLUSIVELY 

IN MEXICAN SECURITIES 

FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
CONTAINED IN OUR CURRENT 
PROSPECTUS, WRITE: 


Fonpo pe [NvERSIONES [RENTABLES 
IME Xicanas, S. A. 


Venustiano Carranza No. 54, México 1, D. F. 





This is not o public offering. (C.N.V. out. No. 447 
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INVESTMENTS 


Peete from abroad who come to 
Mexico for either a long or a short 
stay are invariably impressed with 
the high yields offered by Mexican 
Not a few, their think- 
ing long conditioned by the compar- 
atively much lower yields available 
in the United States, are inclined to 
look upon them with a certain de- 
gree of distrust. Actually there is 
little foundation for it, Mexico enjoy- 
ing one of the highest credit ratings 
in the world today, both for its gov- 
ernment 


investments. 


and its private industry. 
This is nowhere better proven that by 
the recent Eximbank loan, at 4%, 
of forty million dollars to the private- 
ly owned Fundidora steel group. 

The high yield of Mexican invest- 
ments is the result of nothing other 
than the simple working of the law 


of supply and demand. Mexico has 


Invest in a local concern, 


Purchase a going enterprise, or 


DO YOU 
PLAN TO 


Increase the capital of your own company ? 


It always pays to make a thorough previous survey 


to qualify your project, through an experienced 
outside analyst. 


Our services are at your disposal 


ANALISTAS Y CONSULTORES DE NEGOCIOS, S. A. 


REFORMA 95, Desp. 105 


Mexico 1, D. F. 


Tel.: 46-65-14 


“REFORMA” 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS WITHOUT RISK OR BOTHER. 


MORTGAGE 
CERTIFICATES 


NO TAXES TO PAY! 





8% annual i 


t paid 


thly. 


YOU CAN GET YOUR CHECK AT HOME OR HAVE IT APPLIED ON YOUR BANK 


ACCOUNT. 


CALL ON US! 


BANCO HIPOTECARIO REFORMA, S. A. 
A Mortgage Credit Institution 


Paseo de la Reforma 420, Mexico, D. F. Telephones 25 56 25, 25 57 47 


(Advertisement authorized by the National Banking Commission Authorization 28937) 





many and much to do 
with this it obviously 
needs money but, quite as obvious. 
ly, it has proven its ability to poy 


resources 
them. For 


— even highly — for the use of this 
money. A commonplace instance of 
this, taken from this morning's paper 
is the reoort of the regular meeting 
The eight per 
interest charges of the mort. 
gages, which it guarantees, are met 
as a matter of course. After this, also 
as a matter of course, the regular 
dividend of 20% is declared to its 
stockholders. 


of a mortgage bank 
cent 


As an investor | find there is only 
one rule to follow when investing in 
Mexico. 
learnt many years ago, and at some 
cost, in the United States one 
should weight the risk with the same 
care as the gain. In Mexico as in 
the United States there are large 
banks of thoroughly established rep. 
utation whose investment knowledge 
is indubitably sound and available 
to their clients. 


It is the same rule that | 


There are excellent 
brokerage houses. Furthermore the 
financial publications of Mexico 
some of which are also published in 
English, are informative and reliable 
As in .the States they provide a ready 
check upon each other, as well as 
upon the opinions one may have re 
ceived elsewhere. 

A listing of current Mexican invest: 
ment yields is appended: 


Saving bank accounts yield 4 '/2 % 
Guaranteed Ist 

Mortgages 8 
Ist Mortgages Zz Fo 
Stocks 7-8 % 
Industrial bonds 11-12% 
Short term lcans 9-10% 


This is strictly of investment quali: 
ty. For instance, | have seen mort: 
gages advertised as high as 18% 
and money lenders regularly collect 
15%. And, if you buy a car on time, 
it's 24%! Eliot Gibbons 
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SOCIEDAD FINANCIERA 
DE INDUSTRIA 
Y DESCUENTO, S. A. 


Private Wire Correspondents of 
BACHE & CO., NEW YORK 
BROKERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
SECURITIES 

COMMODITIES 

MUTUAL FUNDS 

Advisors on 

MEXICAN INVESTMENTS 

MADERO 47 18-14-67 





ASOCIACION HIPOTECARIA MEXICANA, S. A. de C. V. 


Edificio Guardiola, Ave. F. |. Madero No. 2, Desp. 103, México, D. F. 


WE SELL MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES WITH INTEREST OF 8% PAID MONTHLY 
AND GUARANTEED WITH URBAN REAL ESTATE THAT REPRESENTS AT 
LEAST TWICE THE AMOUNT OF THE MORTGAGE. 


WE ADMINISTER THESE SECURITIES WITHOUT CHARGE 


Advertisement authorized by the National Banking 
Commission, authorization No. 601-II-6069 dated February 26, 1960. 




















$2 Can be bought in denominations of 100, 
1,000, 10,000 and 100,000 pesos. 


9) Principal payment due December 31, 1964. 


Guaranteed by the resources and experience of 
q Nacional Financiera, Mexico's official development bank. 


TITULOS FINANCIEROS SERIE “N" 


Nacional Financiera Mexican peso bonds 


x Are paying 10% per annum, net 


On sale in banks all over Mexico and in 


rimancieros SERIE CIONAL FINANCIERA, S.A. 


(Authorized by the National Banking Commission, No. 601-I1-7399 





INVESTMENT COUNSEL-MEXICAN & FOREIGN SECURITIES 


CREDITO BURSATIL, 5S. A. 


1. La Catolica 39 México, D. F. Tel. 18-13-60 


MEMBERS OF THE MEXICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Direct wire correspondent of 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH, INC. 








The first quarterly payment was 2.5% 
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VENUSTIANO CARRANZA NUM. 25 MEXICO 1, D.F. 





DE LAS FUENTES” ww 


THE RESORT OF KINGS AT AN EVERY DAY PRICE 
A LUXURIOUS COUNTRY CLUB DEVELOPMENT IN THE GLAMOROUS 
LAND OF FLOWERS 


COME AND LOOK OR WRITE US 


Inmuebles Continental, S. A. 


Paseo de la Reforma No. 107 México, D. F. 


YOU DON’ HAVER TO BE A MEXIGAN RESIDENT TO PURCHASE PRO 
PERTY HERE, WE wILl HANDLE FREE OF CHARGE THE FI- 


LING OF THE NECESSARY APPLICATIONS TT CITIZEN 
HAS 'TO MAKE Inv ORDER "TO OW PROPERTY iN A Pooeen - 


4 ACAPULCO 
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